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attempting, philosophically, to explain the fact that consciousness 
is both subject and object — that I am conscious of myself as con- 
scious. Thus, it is altogether likely that the object of psychology 
must receive treatment unlike that meted out to the physicist's object. 
Does not Professor Tawney run a risk of ignoring a real distinction 
if he confines psychology too closely to the categories of the physical 
sciences ? 

Mary Whiton Calkins. 
Weiaesley Coixege. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Ethics. John Dewey and James H. Tufts. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co. 1908. Pp. xiii + 618. 

If this is not the ideal text-book in ethics for which we have been 
waiting so many years, it is, at least, a very good substitute for it. 
Certainly no more valuable fruit of the recent ethical revival has been 
produced than this, nor one which will itself produce more future good, 
for it is bound to be but the first of a new type of texts. It marks the 
end of the abstract, speculative treatises and the beginning of the posi- 
tive studies of established human values. The moral life is presented 
as a reality about which there can be no more question than about the 
reality of the physical life, and, indeed, as that in which the latter finds 
its completion and explanation. Theories and systems are strictly sub- 
ordinated to the facts and are not presented until the facts are clearly 
given. No student can rise from the study of this book feeling that he 
has been engaged with questions of purely academic interest. On the 
contrary, he can not but realize that it is the origin and solution of the 
problems of his own life with which he is here concerned. Reality is 
the dominant note of the book. 

To produce this effect the genetic method and the new materials 
furnished by economics and sociology have been freely used. In the first 
of the three main divisions of the book we have a sketch, somewhat need- 
lessly detailed and perhaps complex, of the development from group 
action to reflective morality and of the most important factors in the 
process. As illustrating this, outlines of the Hebrew, Greek, and modern 
developments are given, the last of which presents excellent material for 
discussion. A final chapter brings out the continuities and contrasts of 
primitive group action and individual morality, together with a sug- 
gestion of the vices and problems arising from the development. 

Part II., which is Mr. Dewey's contribution to the work, contains 
the analysis and interpretation of the reflective moral life, the growth of 
which Part I. has traced. The first three chapters discuss the moral 
situation, in which the individual is compelled to choose consciously be- 
tween conflicting ends: the problems which arise for practise and theory 
as a result of such choice: and the types of ethical theory based upon 
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varying emphasis on the elements in the moral choice. Especially valu- 
able for the student here is this correlation between psychological 
analysis of voluntary conduct and the types of ethical theory. There 
follows next an extremely lucid discussion, reminding one more strongly 
of the author's earlier, than of his later, writings, of the main problems 
in the theory of morals. Throughout, the evident purpose to avoid 
abstractness and realize concreteness and wholeness is attained. Indeed, 
in the discussion of the relation between subjective and objective morality 
the statement of the identity of the two is so absolute as to lead to 
misunderstanding without further qualification. Only if we take an 
action in its relation to the total foreseen results and rigidly rule out 
extraneous effects can we even in faith say, " the mixture of good and 
evil in the results and the mixture of good and evil in the motives are 
proportionate to each other" (p. 260). These qualifications are implied 
apparently, but the total impression is misleading. 

It is not necessary to outline the author's naturalistic idealism. It 
is John Stuart Mill's philosophy of life freed from the illogical hedonism 
which Mill thought was its basis and stated in the light of the theory of 
evolution. The good is happiness, and happiness consists, not in the 
attainment of pleasure, but " in the agreement, whether anticipated or 
realized, of the objective conditions brought about by our endeavors with 
our desires and purposes " (p. 281). This realization of ends, moreover, 
is not a random process, a seeking of any and every pleasure, but the 
development of an organic system of life. Pleasures differ in quality 
according to the nature of their implied conditions, so that in the interests 
of a larger and more inclusive self it is often necessary to choose the 
lesser but better pleasure. This means that the complete good of man 
must be a social good and that he must seek this good, not because he 
himself will get most pleasure therefrom, but because he is a social being 
the development of whose nature is possible only through society. The 
common life is thus not a means to his individual good, but is itself his 
good. The old virtue and happiness problem is thrust aside as ethically 
unmeaning. " The identity of individual and general happiness is a 
moral matter; it depends, that is, upon the reflective and intentional 
development of that type of character which identifies itself with com- 
mon ends, and which is happy in these ends just because it has made them 
its own " (p. 302). Hence, too, the need of moral democracy in social 
effort. " The vice of the social leader, of the reformer, of the philan- 
thropist and the specialist in every worthy cause of science, or art, or 
politics, is to seek ends which promote the social welfare in ways which 
fail to engage the active interest and cooperation of others. . . . But in 
truth a common end which is not made such by common, free, voluntary 
cooperation in process of achievement is such in name only. It has no 
support and guarantee in the activities which it is supposed to benefit, 
because it is not the fruit of those activities. . . . There is no way to 
escape or evade this law of happiness, that it resides in the exercise of the 
active capacities of a voluntary agent; and hence no way to escape or 
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evade the law of a common happiness, that it must reside in the con- 
gruous exercise of the voluntary activities of all concerned. The in- 
herent irony and tragedy of much that passes for a high kind of socialized 
activity is precisely that it seeks a common good by methods which 
forbid its being either common or a good" (pp. 303, 304). The author's 
summary of his doctrine can not be better put : " Our final word about 
the place of the self in the moral life is, then, that the problem of 
morality is the formation, out of the body of original instinctive im- 
pulses which compose the natural self, of a voluntary self in which 
socialized desires and affections are dominant, and in which the last and 
controlling principle of deliberation is the love of the objects which will 
make this transformation possible. If we identify, as we must do, the 
interests of such a character with the virtues, we may say with Spinoza 
that happiness is not the reward of virtue, but is virtue itself " (p. 397). 

Part III., which is mainly the work of Mr. Tufts, is a statement of 
principles and a discussion of problems in the political, economic, and 
domestic orders. It is here that we are to look for the exemplification and 
verification of the principles suggested in the earlier portions of the 
book, and it is here that the average student of ethics will find most of 
value, or, at least, will find that which gives to the whole its unique 
value, for it is here that he finds the practical help for which the 
average student approaches ethics. The problems are all live problems, 
and the democratic principle of determination is applied with a singular 
persistence and definiteness. The problems are not all solved, yet at 
least we are not left with mere glittering and dazzling generalities, but 
are given some definite insight into what is implied to-day in the promo- 
tion of the common good through the free cooperation of individuals. 

Judging the book as it demands, as a text-book, there are a few 
points which seem unsatisfactory. The first chapter, on the definition 
and method of ethics, is not only inadequate, but misleading. It is 
quite true that former texts have almost invariably overelaborated this 
preliminary matter, but to dispose of the whole problem of normative 
sciences and their method by the statement that ethics " has to study the 
inner process as determined by the outer conditions or as changing these 
outer conditions, and the outward behavior or institution as determined 
by the inner purpose, or as affecting the inner life," is surely insufficient. 
The implication is that ethics is a science of like nature and method 
with psychology and sociology, but concerned with the relation of the 
agent to his social environment, yet we find the further statement, " to 
study choice and purpose is psychology ; to study choice as affected by the 
rights of others and to judge it as right or wrong by this standard is 
ethics" (p. 3, italics mine). This task of judging conduct as right or 
wrong is interesting enough to demand much further explanation. Cer- 
tainly the scope even of this text-book is not satisfactorily stated. 

Again, not only wearied teachers, but eager students, will miss the 
absence of any complete discussion of freedom. Such discussion in the 
past has been oversubtle and metaphysical, tending to confuse or edify 
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rather than enlighten, yet this can hardly justify the omission of the 
metaphysical altogether and the restriction to the social, economic, and 
legal aspects of the subject. The question is in the air and demands 
a thorough analysis to determine its really significant bearings. 

And, finally, there is one other point which may seem a sin of omis- 
sion in the eyes of some. In the description of the ideal life the more 
mystic traits fail to receive due consideration. This is perhaps due to 
the very excellence of the book as practical and common sense in all 
its positions, and yet that mystic life has been a persistent type from 
the days of the Greeks to our own times and its peculiar blessedness is 
intense and interesting enough for detailed consideration. To men of 
this type the democratic social good of our authors might seem a lower 
and uninteresting ideal. 

But these perhaps inevitable omissions can weigh little against the 
general utility of the work both as to form and content. The references 
are abundant and interesting, the index and table of contents adequate, 
and the style fresh and vigorous. It should appeal not only to the 
special student of ethics, but to those in economics, politics, and 
sociology as well. 

Norman Wilde. 
University of Minnesota. 

The Application of Statistical Methods to the Problems of Psychophysics. 

P. M. Urban. Philadelphia : The Psychological Clinic Press. 1908. 

Pp. 221. 

This book covers three topics: a description of the author's experi- 
ments on judging lifted weights; an exposition of certain methods of 
applying the calculus of probabilities to psychological experiments; and 
a discussion of the metaphysical implications of the treatment of 
methods. 

Finding from experiment that there was no difference of stimuli 
which would always be judged the same suggested that here was the 
empirical realization of underlying probabilities of judgments of certain 
kinds, and hence that the calculus of probabilities is applicable. This 
concept is first applied to the understanding of a cause, which is defined 
(p. 20) as " a group of conditions which gives a certain probability to 
the event." Whether variation in the results of an experiment is due 
to change in the controlled elements in this group of conditions or to 
change in the chance elements may be determined by comparing the 
results with the probability integral. 

The second application of the concept of probability is to the method 
of finding the threshold of sensation. The threshold in the direction of 
increase of stimulus is defined as that amount of difference for which 
there is one chance out of two that a judgment " greater " will be given 
(p. 69). The method based on this definition makes it possible to avoid 
the disturbance due to expectation by presenting the stimuli in irregular 
order, without resorting to the so-called error methods for computing 



